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ABSTRA(;T 

This. fifth in a series of .six learning modules on 
instructional evaluiition is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in developing a hiiis for 
assigning grades to students and devising efficient procedures for 
arriving at these grades. The terminal objective for the module .is to 
determine student grades in an actual school s^ituaticc. Introductory 
Sections relate the com'p€tenc;y dealt with in this module to others in 
the program and list both the enabling objectives f9r the three 
learning experiences and the resources reguired. Materials in the 
learning experiences include requiredj reading, self-checK 9uiz, model 
answers, case studies to critique, model critiques, and the teacher 
performance assessment form fdr uise in ^evaluat ion of the terminal 
oblective.' (The modules on instructional evaluation are part of' a 
larger series of 100 perf ormmnce-based teacher education (PETE) 
self-contained learning packages for use in pre^ervice or inservice 
training of teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the 
field-tested modules focuses on the development of one or more 
specific professional competencies identified through research as 
important to vocational teachers. Materials are designied' for use by 
teachers, either on an individual or group basis, noricing under the 
direction of one or more resource jpej|sons/instr uctors. ) (EM) 
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FOREWORD 



This jnodule is one of a series of 100 pwrtormance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teacher»r^he 
competencies upon which these modules are based^were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being imjx^rtant to sue- 
crr'l vpcational teaching at twth the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction The modules ?re suitable for, 
the preparation of feathers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory anjj application, each culminates with critenon refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher'^ performance of the spec-, 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers' in. training working under the 
' direction and with the assistance of tether educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should t>e thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and propedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting pertormance-baseef preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a v^de vanety 
^of mdividual needs and interests me materials are irwended for 
'use by universities and colleges, state departments of 'educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
tion a I, teachers Further information about the use oi the mod- • 
ules in teacher education proarami is contained m three re- 
lated documents Student Qukie to Using Perfomfiance-Bated 
Teacher Education Matertalt, Resource Person Qutde to 
Using Rsrfom^ance*Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Quide to Implementation of Perfom^ance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Proaram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contnbutions to the sy^ematic develdp)- 
ment, testing, revision, and ref irvement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over -2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement ^ ^ 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of lestmg, revision, and refinement 
of these matenals is extended to the following program staff 
James B, Hamilton. Program Director, Rot>ert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardiq, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also' extended to Kristy Ross, Jecljnical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; arfd ^n Wisen*^ 
baugh, Artist iot their contributions to the finaJ refinement of 
the materials Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward developrhental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin JL Cotreii directed the vocational teacher 
competency researph>^ studies upon which these modules are 
based arnj also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972, Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
prograf%frdm 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all those ou)^ide T*he Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, arKj others) who contributed so generously m various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon^ate University and at 
the University of Missoun-Columbia PreUminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Mi^un-Columbia. 

Following prelimittary testiha, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, P E I , Canada, Oklahoma State University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University Cortege at Buffalo. Temple University, 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint,<Jniversityof 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, Urvversity of Nebraska-LiRColn, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado! University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for ' 
*sponsorsh^ of this PBTE curnculum development effort frbm 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of c5ccupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced, 
testing of the materials at 10 sitee under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College^ Temple University, and the University of 
Michlgan-Flint 

Robert E T^lor 
/ Director • 

^ The Center for Vocational Education 
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CINTCI^ fOR VOqATlOMAL EDUCATION 



The C«rt\ef» for Vocational Educations mission is to- 
increase the ability of diversa-agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems ceiattng to 
individual career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills Its mission by ' 

• Qen^attng knowledge through research" ^ 

• Developing educational prografOis and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information syMems and services 

^ • Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
' INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ' 

EngineeringL^enter 
Athens, Georgjf 30602 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAViM) is an interstate organizatton of univec* 
sitles, colleges ahd divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improveiment of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION PROCESS 



INTRODUCTION 



Assigning grades to students is probably the 
most unpopular task that a vocational teacher is 
required to perfdirm. However, 'this act has tremen- 
dous impact upon students <n terms of how they 
feel about themselves and how employers feel 
about students a$ potential employees. 

Grading students is a crucial part of your job as a 
vocational teache^^. It is ari activity that consumes a 
great dealL of time and Snergy. While there are 
continued calls for abolishing grading, it is still 
very much with us and has important functions in 
education. The evaluations and judgments of vo- 
catlonaj teachers can do more than simply place a 
studer<V|nto some convenient category. They can 
provide a' valid basis for important decisions by the 
students themselveSfend by others in our technicai . 
society. 

You will need to spend less time on grading and 
will have greater confidence in the grades you' 
assign if you have a well-thought-out basis for 
grading, Use of educationally sound methods of 
evaluating students, and accurate procedures for 



record keeping and computation, will also help 
make grading a less time-consuming task which 
more correctly reflects students' abilities and ef- 
forts in your class. ^ *^ 

Students will be more willing to work withm the 
grading system if it is .understandable and justi- 
' fiable. They are mdre likely to accept the teacher's 
judgments if the process is an open one and is 
seen to be fair and equitable. -Valid grades can 
provide students with valuable ir^rmatibn ?bout 
their progress and achievement. Teacher compe- 
tence in student grading can thus make an impor- 
tant contribuAon to the teaching/learning process 

^ This module is designed to help you develop a 
t)asis for assigning grades to students and devise 
efficient proceduries for arriving at gradeSx It de^ 
scribes a variety oi evaluative aid cor^putational 
techniques and' will give you skill in employing 
these techniques in Order to assess several as- 
pects of students' occupational performance ^ 
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Objectives 




Enablfng Obi^ctlvM: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the Mictions of grad'es and the sys* 
terns of grading (Lekqvng Experience I), 

2. Glver\ case studies desch^g how vocational teach- 
ers determined student ghulgSj^itique the per- 
formance of tbose.teachers (Learning Experience II), 

-Prerequisites 

In order to complet^this module, you must have compe- 
tency iC5i jstablishlngstudent performance criteria If you 
do not alfeadyjiave this competency, meet with your 
resource person to determine what method you will use 
to gam this skill. One option is to complete the informa- 
tion and practice activities in the following module. 
• Establish Student Performance Criteria, Module 
D-1 



Resources 

A list of the outside resource^ which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the' 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you^have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progess at anytime. 

Learning Expsrience I 

Optional 

Reference: Kirschenbaum, Howard et al Wad-Ja- 
Get? The Grading Game in American Education. 
New York, NY 'f^art Publishing Company, 1971 

Learning Experience ii 

Optional 

A vocational teacher in your occupational specialty 
experienced in determining student grades vJith 
whom you can consult 

Learning Experience in 

Required ^ 

• An actual school situation in which you can deter- 
mine student gracfes 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
determining student grades. 



This module coy«rs perforrrmnc* el«nr>«nt numbers 140, 147 from Cafvin 
J Cotrell 9t t/TModft/ Curhcula for Vocauonal and Techmcal Education 
Raport N o W( Coiumbus.X>H Th« Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio StatirOnlverstty) The 3d4 elements in thrs document form the 
r^arch'baie for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For rnformatlon about the general organlzation'of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to ail 100 
modules, see About Using The Center s PBTE Modules on the Inside 
back cover 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 



For information about why grades are usect^nd the different systems used 
to determine student' grades, read the following information sheet. 



GRADING STUDENTS 

' Perhaps^ you have always thought of grades as 
an inevitable part of instruction and have never 
considered why they are importar>t or^osefuL As a 
student; yqu may/ have thought of grades only as 
something to anticipate or to dread, de|5ending on 
ygur own innate abilities and the amount of study- 
ing you did for a particular course. As a prospec- 
tive teacher, you may view the giving of grades as 
■ just a time-consuming task that's part of your job 
Grades do have a vital and active role in the in- 
structional process, however, and they have many 
basic functions 

They are useful In classi^ing students and m 
administering an instructional program. Grades 
are used as a basis for promoting students, select- 
ing students for special programs, placing them in 
advanced or remedial classes, and grouping stu- 
dents of similar interests, among pther things. 

Grades have a guidance function Students and 
counselors pan refer to student gfade reports in, 
deciding' whether students are ir^ter-ested in, or 
prepared for, a given career Grades are a good 
starting place for helping students evaluate their 
strengths and weaknesses, and for planning an 
instructional program, to develop students' abili- 
ties. , 

Gra;jes also provide motivation for students to 
- learn. Some educators feel that grades should not 



be used as motivation. They feel that this encour- 
ages students to work for^ rewards rather than 
knowledge. 'Others feeT that an emphasis on 
grades creates so much anxiety an6 frustration 
that it imp^rs student learning. Grades can*be 
overemphasized, but when properly used, they, 
can serVe as a positive niOtivating factor by keep- 
ing students aware of their progress and reward- 
ing them for this progress. 

Keeping students apprised of their progress on a 
regular basis is another function of grades. Stu- 
dents heed to know when they are successful be- 
cause success has a positive influence on student 
growth. Likewise, students need to kno\y when 
they are doing something wrong so they will 
not continue to practice incorrect procedures. 
Grades, if awarded on a contiriuous basis, can help 
stuctents keep aware of ttieir achievement or lack 
of achievement. ^ 

Besides informing students of their achieve- 
ment, grades communicate information to outside 
audiences. They tell parents, employers, and 
others whethef or not a student is meeting the 
objectives of a program. In essence, grades trans- 
late performance info symbols understood by the 
people to whom the symbols are reported. 




' Thye^jjjf two categories of grades that are of 
concer/ifo most vocational instructors: (1 ) grades 
which the teacher gives the student during a mark- 
ing period; and (2) grades which the tether re- 
ports to outside audiences every six to mrle weeks, 
or at the end of a semester. While the UfsX category 
of grades may vary quite widely from teacher to 
teacher and frohi school to school, the second 
category of grades is usually uniform within most 
institutions 5nd quite uniform among institutions. 
There rrlay be modifications, such a^ pluses and 
minuses or decimal intervals, but the ba^ic system 
wllhusually be the A,^^ C, D, F, or a numerically 
equivalent 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, system. 




Qradiftg Systems 



GradejS represent judgments which a teacher , 
makes about .students' achievement of the per- 
formapce objectives/and 'Specific cr^te•^*a of a 
course. A grading. sy*em is a way of recording and 
reporting those judgments so that they are mean- 
ingful to others. You should not select abrading 
system arbitrarily, but should consult schopi ad- 
ministrators, teachers, employers, and students to 

- determir>/B what type of grade reports they need. 
« 

•Open yid complete commSnication wit[\ stu- 
dents is crucial if grades are to provide feedback 
and motivate students to learn. Students need tV 
, know what performance objectives they are re- 
sponsible for, ancj how their performance- is con- 
verted into grades. They need to know when they 
^will be graded, and the influence each individual 
grade h^s on their final grade. Students will con- 
sider /heir grades fair and reasonable only to the 
extent that they understand precisely how their 
grades are determined. 

Input from other teachters in selecting a grading 
system is essential if sequenced or related voca- 
tional courses are taught coo(teratively by more 
, than one instr'uotor. If student grades are based on 
evaluations from different teachers,' a uniform 
grading system should be adopted to avoid con- 
tradiction, confusion, and misunderstanding on 
the part of^both students and teachers. ^ i 

, Your occupational advisory committee should 
also be consulted to gettheir recommendations as 
to how students wilt be graded. Members of the 
committee are knowledgeable about the relative 
importance of performance criteria in terms of ac- 
tual job skills. They may have suggestions about 
. the type of grades that would be most helpful in 
informing employers of student achievement. 

^ Moreover, your School system has its own grad- 
ing policies, and you need to be familiar with these 



when selecting the system you will use in your own 
clas§. Does your school require letter grades? Do 
you have to give written final examinations? When 
are grade reporting periods? What types of stu- 
dent evaluations may be used' to determine stu- 
dent grades? 

>our grading system should be cofhpatible and 
consistent with the school's grading system so that 
the evaluations student receive during a grading 
period can be easily converted to final grades and 
recorded on the official report form used by the 
school. 

However, the two systems need not be ideiptical. 
In fact, you may vyant to use a combination of 
several systems, rather than a single grading sys- 
tem. For instance, you might want to use written 
comments or skill- reports to supplement the 
school's require^ grade reports. Although your 
system must cor^^orm to school policy, thwe are 
several types of grading systems which are oom- 
patible^vith the traditional A, B, C, D, F, or 4, 3, 2, 1 , 



Diejw 
0, reporting system. 

Traditional Marks 

Traditional marks are commonly used to grade 
tests, quizzes, and v^ritten wof^ They can also be 
used to grade laboratory work and out-of-school 
b^ffqrmance. However, it is crucial that ypu estab- 

/ush and follow clear criteifia when assigning tra- 

' ditional grades. 

' Yhe school system will usually issue guidelines 
that describe the type of Work for which each 
' grade is issued. For example: 

A - Excellent work— Student s work is of the 
highest quality in the class. All work is com- 
pleted on time ^nd in a superior fashion. The 
student does work beyond that w^ich is re- 
quired for the class. 
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B - Vtry good work.-^Student's vyork h gendr- 
ally completed on ti/ne. The work is very ac- 
ceptable, but is not as thorough or precise as 
"A" level, ^rwk. Most of the work assigned jn 
the course is completed. 

C - Average work.-^Some of the work is com- 
pleted on time and spme of the work is late. 
. The quality of the completed work is accept- 
able, but d6es npt exceed fair standards of 
excellence. The studem often does not corg- 
plete all of the work assigned. 

D ^ Poor' work.— Work is not cojmpleted on 
schedule. The quality of work barely ac- 
ceptable. Much of the work is not completed. 

F - Failure. — Work is .unacceptable and often 
not completed. 

Percentage ranges may be used instead of letter 
grades to denote different standards of perfor- 
mance: for example, 90% to 100% = excellent 
work; 80% to 89% = very good work; 70% to 79*)4 = 
average work; 60% to -69%'= poor work; below 
60% =f failure. If percentages are used instgad of 
letter grades, they should correspond to any pej- 
centages established by*the school. 

Many times teachers want to indicate progress 
to students mora precisely than traditional letter 
gr^ades (A, B, C, D, F) permit, because considerable 
variation may exist within a grdde or percentage 
category. This can be don^^sby adding pluses^nd 
minuses to letter grades, or by dividing up percen- 
tage categories. For example: • 

A-*- (98% to 100%) = Exceptional work 
A (94% to 97%)' = Superior work 
A- (90% to 97%) = Excellent wock 
(87% to 89%) = Very good work 
' B (84% to Q6%) ' = Good work 
etc. 




If letter grades n^ed to be converted to perceti- 
tage$^or vice versa, a uniform conversion scale 
should be used for this purpose, and students 
should be Informed of how such conversions are 
made. 



Satisfactory— Uneatlsfactory 

For mtJividual pieces of work, both in the class 
and laboratory, you may need to determine simply 
whettier the student's performance meets a cer- 
tain minimal standard or whejFher it does ndtmeet 
that standard. In this case, you should explain 
to student^before they attempt a given task, 
what charactj^ristics of performance distinguish^ 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory (S/U) work. For .in- 
stance, a horticulture teacher might specify that 
satisfactory performance in asexual propagation 
consists of rooting 8 out of 10 cuttipgs within one' 
month. Students who do not root 80% of their 
cuttings within one month would, therefore, re- 
ceive an unsatisfactory rating. 

S/U grades are mos^ appropriate when it is not 
useful or possible to separate the quality of a per- 
formance into more tHlin two distrnct cafi?gories. 
Take, for example, the measuring of a roof rafter. W 
must be measured and cwt properly to be used in a 
bpilding. If it is cut too short,aWarding it a grade of 
'*B" or "C" will notmake itacceptable. Or, consider 
(evaluating students' attitudes toward customers. It 
is difficult enough to judge. whether attitudes are 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, let alone to divide 
them injo five separate categories (A through F). 

The S/U system can also bexised with mastery 
or performance-based learning. Maste^y learning 
refers to a^ituation whereby students must con- 
tinue to stjidy and practice until they reach a 
minimum level of competency. Usually this level is 
com parable >tc;t what is acceptable in an' actual job 
situation. # ^ 




For certain skills, the level oT>nastery required 
for satisfactory performance is excellent, rather 
than just minimally acceptable. Fof example, a 
student's pelrformance in setting the timing of a car 
engine is satisfactory only if the timing is*perfect, 
or within very close tolerances. A pilpt'must land;' 
the aircraft safely every time, not just 70% of the 
time; a crash is just not acceptable. In these cases, 
an*"S" can be given only for excellencie. 



Unfortunately, rrtany instructors userthe S/U sys- . 
tern to avoid grading students conscientiously 
However, since it is often necessary to convert S/lT 
grades to tradition^al letter grades, criteria should 
be developed so that one set/of grades^can be 
converted to another If only occasional work is 
graded S/U and if the criteria for receiving an 
"S"'is mastery performance, then S's might ba. 
Converted to A's, and U's to F's. . ^ 

If S/U is used frequently, you will need to con- 
sider many factors when converting these'gradBS 
to grades of A, B, C, D, F. You may need to consider 
not only the fact that work was comjbleted satisfac- 
torily, but also the difffciJlty of the work and the 
quantity of work completed. You may also need to 
consider the relative importance- of each task 
.completed, and ♦the quality of the student's per- 
formance. Points could be assigned to su(?h S/U 
work to simplify its being converted to traditional 
grades 

Pass— Fall 

Generally,, pass/fail is a grading system used by 
the school as la whole, rather tban by individual 
teachers It is much like the S/U System, except 
'that students may elect to receive either a P/F 
grade or a traditional letter grade in courses (e.g / 
physical education) which the school offers on a 
P/F basis Criteria for the pass/fail performance 
may be the same as those for satisfactory/un- 
satisfactory performance, or pass may be given 
for all vyork of D and above, as in the traditional 
grading^system 

Written Evaluations 

While few schools have a formal grade report 
which provtdes for extensive written i^omments, 
there is no reason wh>^ you cannot use written 
comments as a supplement tp*the normal grade 
^report. Many teachers contend that a primary pur- 
' poSe of grading should be the transmission of 
information. They feel that traditional gtades ^ 
transmit almost no information because they do 
not explain the student's grade in terms of perfor- 
mance. If you feel this way, the use of written com- 
ments will allow ydu to explain why ^he student 
received a particular grade and how the grade 
Should be int^preted. If the grade report iorjn 
does not incluae space for written comments, you 
can attach a separate written^ evaluation to the 
grade report. % 

Although written comments require a consider- 
able amount of teacher time, fhey are very helpful 
and worthwhile to^stddents and others interested 
in student achievement because-they are specific 
and detailed A student who receives a "B ' on a 



welding project, for ePxample, may not know why 
the grade wars a "B" instead of an "A." Parents may 
want to know what their child needs to do to im- 
prove. Employers will want to know whfch welding 
techniques the stucJent atterVipted and what a "B" 
means m ternr^s of the student's job skills. Em- 
ployers may also be interested in knowing how 
well the student works with others, fcHlows and 
gives directions, cares for equipment, etc. * 

Written comments hke the following are a good 
way far you Ip infdfm students, parents, em- 
ployers, and otnejs of how well the student per- 
. forms and hoW the student^s performance can be 
impl'oved 

"Gene's welding*is very acceptably He is careful and 
neat However, he works slowly and would probably 
not be able to do production .welding. Hq also has 
difficulty welding overhead* and is not able to weld 
satisfactorily with a DC reverse polarity electrode 
Gene's welding of light-gauge Tnetals is impwving 
and will soon be up to industry standards He needs 
to continu^working on heat control 

Written comments must express your apprai^ 
of the student's performance .They should be 
'specific enough to reflect the studerrt's ac- 
(j^mplishments, y^t broad enoygh to offer a gen- 
eral assessment of the student's state of develop- 
ment. 

Commerkts must also be sufficiently factual and 
well documented that they are not subject to mis- 
interpretation Since ^udent records, reports, and 
, other information are being opened to more and 
more audiences, ytou should be aware of current 
state and federal legislation which regulates the 
type of information that may be placed m student 
files ' 

Skill Repprts^ 

Skill reports are checklists of competencies or 
objectives which are used to evaluate student per- 
formance They are more specific than the letter 
grades on typical report cards because perfor- 
mance in laboratory skills is reported separately 
from other types of performance, such as at- 
titudes, work habits, copper^tiveness, etc Sample 
1 is an example of a skill report y 

Skill reports can be attached to the school's of- 
ficial report card to clarify or supplement the re- 
quired grading s^lem. A sKill report form, properly 
filled out and signed by the vocational teacher, can 
be of great value ta prospective employers ^ 



SAMPLE1 




Self-Evaluation 



As a part of the grading systerrr you mfght ask 
stiJdents to grade themselves Teachers who have 
used a self-evaluation approach to grading have 
found that certain prerequisites are necessary for 
it to be successful. First] students rnust understand 
that they ar'e to evaluate their owaperformance in 
an objective, accurate (Vianner Second, student^ 
must learn to recognize various levejis of achieve- 
ment. , \ 

You can provide students with models or ex- 
amples of vanous levels of performancej[AT B, C, O, 
T, or satisfactory and unsatisf^tory) to use in self-^ 
evaluation. For example*, an automotive mechan- 
ics teacher could show students a valve which has 
been' ground corre6tly, and give therrvspecifica- 
tionp and measurements to usem rating their own 
performance. Or, the tiacher could provide score 
sheets which itemize each element of the required 
performance. Sample 2 is an example of /such a 
score sheet It ilfustrates the type of pbjective 
guidelines which students need to evaluate their 



own performance successfully After "Students 
have given themselves a grade, they should 
asked to explain why they^evaluated their perfoi^ 
mance as-they did. - ' , * 




r 

1 Ray M Jacobs. "What Did You Dp in School Today'' Umm 
AVAJourntl 47 (May 1972) 43 
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SAMPLE 2 



SAWHORSE EVALUATION SCORE SHEET 




Points 




Correct dinnen8ionT-22 poirttl 

a. Height at gne end of tiearx] 

b. Height at opposite end'^of t^eam 
-or Spread of legs at one end, width . 

cf. Spreacf of legs at opposite end, width 

e. Lpngth of beam 

f. Beam extensippi- beyond teg at oTie end 
' g. Beam extension beyond leg at opposite end . 

Correct leg angled— 30 pointy 

a. 90 degf^ angid between beam an$jl table 4op at 
one end - . 

b. 90 degree angle between beam and table top at 
opposite end * ' 

c. Equal spread of legs ^t one end (equal amount 
frorj^nterline) * , ' • ^ 

d. Equal spread of leqs at opposite end* 

e. All four leg's pn floof i - " 

f. Correct level on the, bottom of all four legs* ' - 
• ' ^\ ' * ' ^ 

Joint preparation, correct angles»and fit-up— 28* ^ 

points. , • * ' 

a. Leg in beam, leg 1 • ^ , * 

b: Leg m beam, leg 2, . * ^ 

C. Leg in beam, leg 3 . . . ' * 

(1. Leg in beam, leg 4 . 

e. ^utside brace at one end 

f . uutside brace ^t opposite end . ' ' . 

g. Indide brace l^t one end 

h. Inside l^uice at opposite end 

i. $cr^w3 prdperty countersunk 



' ^1. fjnishinfl^the stwhorse— 20 points 

b! Completion pf sawhorse within time scheduled 
c. Accurate bill of material on completed project 



6 
6 

4 

4 / 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 



10 
. 6 
4 



Points Earned 
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Contract Grading 

Contract grading allows the student to make a 
contract with the teacher for d particular scope of 
work and to receive a predetermined grade after 
meeting the^rms of thd contract. Contract grad- 
ing is most ^ective if you explain how the system 
works and then giye the student two or three 
weeks to decide on a contract. While two or three 
weeks may seem a bit long, it is crul^af that stu-^ 
dents understand the system thoroughly before 
making a cx>mmitrf ent. ^ 4 

Several types of contract gradmg are used, each 
offering more or less freedom to the student and 
demanding different degrees of maturity and re- 
-sponsibility. ThOijidel flexible type of contract lists 
the minimum requirements which must be met by 
students to receive a "D" or a "C". Students who 
contract for a "B" are then allowed to select (from a 
list of^ possible assignments)'the additional as- 
signments they wish to do. Students may propose 
special assignments they will do to receive an "A". 

Contracts ^e cumulative in thSit work which re- 
ceives a low grade must be completed satisfactor- 
ily before the student' can reqeive higher level 
grades. Additionally, all wo^kJS graded S or U. If 
any work is judged to be tw^|fcsf,aotory, the stu- 
dlte is told why it is unsatisfactory, and allowed to 
revise it until it is acceptable. If you use this type of 
contract grading, you must be careful that con- 
tracts are not simply quantity-onented, but 
quality-orierrt^d as well That is, students should 
not receive a "B" simply by doing more of the same 
calibre work students do who contract for a "C". 

Another type of contract grading gives students 
complete freedom to do whatever they choose to 
receive their final grade. As the instructor, yoa ask 
students to write down what they plan to do for the 
grading period, then review each student's propo- 
sal anddecide whether it is acceptabje or not This 



type of contract grading is flexible and informal, 
and very appropriate for post*secondary students. 
Most high school students, however, are not able 
to plan a scope of work without guidance from the 
teacher. 

Variable grade contracts are quite useful in vo- 
'Cational courses. These are contracts which 
specify a scope of work^ but allow students .to 
decide how much weight eacj^ type of work will 
have in determining their final grade. Students are 
free to assign more weight to their strong areas 
(^.g., class reports) than to their weak areas (e.g., 
written examinations) in contracting for their final 
grade. Since the teacher sets a minimum and 
maximum percentage lor each category of work, 
the student must demonstrate at leest minimal per- 
formance in each area. 

Variable contracts allow you to assess student* 
performance on either a traditional (A, B, C, D, F) or 
a competency (S/U) basis. Variable contracts may 
be incorporated into the S/U grading system^/ 
letting students redo unacceptable work until a 
satisfactory level of performance is attained. 
Samples 3 and 4 are examples of variable con- 
tracts for determining laboratory and related 
classroom gra^^s. 

You Should realize that contract grading re- 
quires more time than many other grading systems 
because each student's grade is determined dif- 
ferently according to his/her individual contract. 
Contract grading also takes more time if you allow 
students to redo work ^ntil they are satisfied vyith 
their performance. However, contract grading is 
highly motivating to many students, and gives 
them opportunity to develop self-discipline and 
personal responsibility 
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SAMPLE 3 

UBORATORY VARIABLE GRADE CX)NTRAGT2 



iMlnietlom: Select the percent value yc u wish each>of the following activtyes to 
count lor ybun quarter laboratory grad#. You. may choose any' value within the 
indicated limits, providing the total for all items equals 1 00%. Enter the percent 
value you select in the blank to the left of each item. Complete both copies and 
return them to the instructdr. This contifact is final and may not be reneiggtiated 
during the quarter / 



%Desifed 

L% 



^Experiences to be^v^iuated 

30-60% Complete and! accurate records of 'school lat>oratory 
and on-the-job experiences in the record book provMed. 

1 0-40% Laboratory wofk4)abits as shown on the Co^p Student 
Evaluation Form completsd by the instructor. 

10-30% Laboratory performance tests; 5-10 will be given dur- 
ing the quarter I ^ ^ * 

0-15% ftome knprovenient Projects as approved by the instruc:^ 
tor at the beginning of the quarter and evaluated by the instruci- 
tor befor^he final week. 



Signature of Student Date 



Signature of tf^structor 



Date 



2 Prepared by Richard Guatafson, Montgomery County Joint Vocational Schooi Claylon Ohio 
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SAMPLE 4 



^^^^^^^^ _ _ _ ^ 



y Prepared by Rtchard Gustafson. Montgomery County JOmt Vocational School, Clayton. Ohio i 



Grade dbnverslon 



. With increased use of performance objectives as 
a basis for rating student achievement, it is most 
often necessary to convert the performsrice rat- 
ings a student receives during a marking period to 
grades which content) to the school's official re- 
* porting system One method of cpnverting student 
performance to grades is to use the obj^^itives of a 
course as a checklist. You would then assign pass* 
ing grades to students who demonstrate a, minimal 
level of competence, and higher grades to stu- 
dent^hose performance is better than minimal 

Sample 5is a rating sheet based on performance 
objectives from a ufjit of instruction ort applying 



Jpr a job. Satisfactory, or passing, grades may be 
defined either in terms of tWfriTCFfhber of objectives 
completed (e.g., seven out «f>^infe), or the quality of 
performance (e.g., at least average), or both (e.g., 
at le^st average on' ^ven out of nine objectives). 

• Once a minimal level of performance has been 
identified, grades may be assigned by determining 
how far a student's performance exceeds^ or falls 
belovv that leyej-i / 

Sometimes the criteria of a performaoco^are not 
al) equally important If critical elem^ts of the 
performance can be identified, satisfaOiory grades 
can, be assigned on the basis of crijic'af' criteria. 
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SAMPLE 5 




Above-average grades can be assigned on the 
basis of critical criteria plus skill in some of the less 
critical elements of the perforr^ance. For example, 
if the most important element of taking a dental 
impressk)n is to obtain an impression that has a 
clear, accurate definition, then you might award 
parsing grades to all students who take clear, ac- 
curate impressions. Above-average grades might 
be assigned to^dents who also accomplish the 
task quickly anSbfficiently 



Certain types of student performance can be 
easily graded because the quality of the perfor- 
mance is directly related quantity Typing per- 
formance, for instance, cMpe rated in terms of the 
number of words and erroR typed. Sample 6 iffus- 
trates how typing performance can ipe coaverted 
to qualitative ratings or grades 
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Even when the criteria of performance are not 
quantitative, ratings can be expressed in terms of a 
number or amounj, and a table developed for con- 

* verting numbers to grades. For instance, if thtf 
evftluations for a vocational course consist of ten 
performartce r3ting sheets having ten items each, 
each iterrf could be >^lued at 1 point. Grades could 
b^ based on theiotal number of points earned out 
of a possible v1 00. 

» 

Typically, the objectives of a vocational course 
cannot all be eva^Jat0d in the same way. Student 

* laboratory experiences may be evaluated by skill 
ratings or product checklists. ^Related classroom 



instruction may be evaluated by written objective 
tests. On-the-job performance may be evaluated, 
by written reports from on-the-job iRStructors. If 
student grades are based on different types of 
evaluations, you can assign points to each type of 
perfoimante and develop a table to con^rt overall 
points to grades. ^ ^ 

* Sample 7 is an example of how total points 
earned in a course can be used to detertnine stu- 
dent grades. Notice that a student's final grade 
rei^(©cts each type of performance for the course 
(examinations, quizzes, laboratory work, youth 

leadership, and occupational experience). 



A 
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S^^PLE 7 

GRADE BASED ON TOTAL POINTS 



# 

i 



.Typ«of 



17^ 

EvSuation 



^ ' '-+' 

Written Exam^ (Z exams @ tSO points sqcN) . : 

'■ Ouizzto (5 quiez^ @ 20 points!' each) ^ , - . ' ". 
Laboratory WoVft (ts o^rvations @ 20 points eaeh), 

«. Yo^h LiMdership (5 bbs^ryations @.2G poffits each) ^ • ' 
~ 0(Xupationaf Exp^riende (10 6t)servations @-20 pofnts each) 
x" ^. • ' , ^ . Total PoMilble 



PblnH 

. . odb 

■ ,100 
'300 
100 
200 
1000 



Poin*»r Grade , 



'^Ifo-lpOO" 



800- 899 B . 

700- 799 C 

- 600-^ D ' 

,0- 599 F . .. 



Points,x:3n be weighted' so they reflect the,value 
or importance of each type of performance •For* 
instance, 'in certcim cojjrses laboratory perfor- 
mance' may be more^ irnportant than, .writt,en 
Bxaminatiphs on rej^ted classroom instruction If 
so, promts for each type of performance can be 
• multiplied tfy different weights so/that laboraV:)ry, 
performance pomts are more valifebte than points 
earned, on ofassVoom exarn*i nations - ' ' 

Notice that in the rjiethod shown ^n-Safcriple-^'. 
laboratory performance and "ex^arhinatigin perfar- 
ma'ncd cootribute equally .to 'a students^ final 
grade— both contribute SOCout of k possible ipOO 
points, or 30% of the grrfde In the^weighted point 
example shown in Sample 8. laboratory perfor-\ 
nVan6e comprises 60% (120 out of 200V/eighted 
.points), while examinatH#ns^CQ'iTvprjse onfy 15% (30 
out of 200' weighted points), of the student's final 
grfifde.'eyen tnough 4he totahnumber^of points for 
each type of evaluation is the same in both' ex- 
amples, ^ « 

The influence, or weight, of each type of perfor- 
mance on a stu^^8Qls grade vvill depend on which 
^types*of student perforgiance you consider most 
important For example, if the mairl objective of a 



• • — • ' ■ 1 \ ■-. 

unit of instructLOllis to tune'&n aut^mgbile engine, 
a written *exarrunalion would probably haveMess- 
Mpflueflce on the stgd^nt^. grade in the unit than 
the .student's^ perforrriance in doing a tune-up 

One wHcteiy Known <nethad of aasigning grades 
,to ^tudewts ^sihat of "grading on the curve " This 
rpethod distnfUes student grades on the basis of 
t^e forrti known as^'^he. normal curve (hence rts 
-n^^mey The pe^rfbrmance of any one student in a 
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SAMPLES 





: \ PoWte Grade 
* ie&*179 B 



120-138 
0-119 



D 
F 



class IS compared with the other students, not with 
previously defined XMteria oY standards Irr other 
wortis, students are in competition with each other 
for grades, and there will always be a predeter- 
mined percentage of A, B, C, D,^ and F grades in 
every clas3 - , 

It is assumed in this method that the students in 
the class are typical of all students (i e , that it i* a 
"normal distribution" ) and that the teacher^ tests 
and other measures are so welJ designed that they 
Will yield a well-distributed r^nge of scores. Both of 
these assumptions a^e probably false for most vo- 
cational coursed 

A very simple ancj basic method of computing 
grades using the "nQrma\urve" approach is to 
take the total points (or weighted points) earned by 
each student in the class and arrange the scores m 
oij/er from highest to lowest, then assign each one 
a letter grade relative to the student's class stand- 
ing. For example, in a drafting class with 30 stu- 
dents, the grade distribution would be as follo\A<s 



Relative 


Number 




Class 


. Letter 


Standing . 


of Students 


Grade . 


Top 10% 


. ■ 3 


A 


Next 26% 


7 


B 


Next 45% 


,14 


C- 


Next 15% ' 


4 


D , 


Bottom 5% 


2 


F- 




30 


# 



There are a number of seriou^-deficiencies m 
this system of grading, in gddition to the shaky 
assumptions akeady mentioned If the whole class 
is very competent, sortie failing and very low 
grades are still given ' If the entire class is working 
at a low level of accomplishment, three students 
will still gQt an A. This gives the prospective em- 
ployer (or the student) little or no inform'^tion 
about students' occupational skfll Grading on a 
cun/e has little justification in vocational courses ' 
It Is described here because it iS widely used in 
large college classes and ttius may seem attractive 
to teachers who may want td apply it in their own 
programs 

2i> ■ " . 
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Foradditiortal information abouttypesof grading systems, you may wish to 
read the supplementary reference, Kirsqhehbaurn et aL, Wad-Ja-GeP The 
Grading Gime in American Education, pp 292-307. 



The following items check your-comprehehsion of the niateria[ in the 
infonDatioh 'sheet, Grading Students, pp" Bach of 'the five items 

requires a st^ort essay-type response Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure .you respond "^o all parts Qf each item 



SELF-CHECK 

1. Assume that you are teaching in an institufion that uses the following grading and grade-reporting 
policies. 

Grades shalf be issued e^h nine weeks by all instructors on the forms provided by the school All 
grades wilt become part df the student's perrriiagent record A comprehensive examination shall be 
•administered in each course atthe^nd of each grading period The following grading system shall be 
used to determine^tudent grades 

' a = Excellent woi^k, clearly superior performance 

B = Good work; better than average ' ^ 

C = Average work; acceptable 

/ D = Below average wcffT , barely acceptable ^ 

F = Work not acceptable • ' 

I ^ Incomplete, work must be completed before a final grade is given 

REPORT CARD 





^ \ GRADING PERIOD 


SUBJECT ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


■ 6 


English 














Math' 


Ml 












History 




r 

























Enter the nam^of a vocational course which you teach or will teach in the blank space at the bottom of 
the card ' ; * 

Based on the school policy presented above, which of the fellowing types of grading systems could you 
^use to determine student^' fin^l grades for your cburse, and how would you use each system'? Explain 
"your answers 
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a. Traditional grades 



b. S/U grades 



c. P/F grades ^ 



d. Written evaluations 



e. Skill reports , 



f. Self-evaluation 



g. Contract grading 



2. If you were a teacher in a school Which requires that students be evaluated on their work habits at the 
end of each griding period, which type(s) of grading system(s) would you u3e to evaluate student 
work habits? Explain your answer. 



/ * / 

{ 



3. Why is a point system helpful in determining student grades? ^ 



) 
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4. Critique the following statement: "Any grading system is adequate so long as the teacher abjdes by it 
and students understand and accept it. " 

r ' 



, / 

it 



5." How can S/U grades be converted to traditional grades? 



s 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-A'eck with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your resRonses need not exactly dupfrcate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points.. ^ 



MOdEL ANSWERS 

t £l> Traditional grades.— The school's grading 
policy specifies that students receive tra- 
ditional grades on their official report form 
Therefore, traditional grades would be use- 
ful in evaluating students' performance dur- 
ing the grading period. 

b. S/U grades.-^These are not permitted on 
the official report form. However, there is no 
reason why S/U grades cannot be used to 
evaluate students' daily performance, and 
converted to traditional A, B, C, D, F grades 
at the end of fflfe grading period 

c. P/F grades.— These are not provided for 
within s6hpol policy. Since the P/F system is 
typically used on a school-wide basis, it 
would not be appropriate to use in determin- 
ing students' final grades. 

d. Written evaluations.— Although schooj pol- 
icy does not provide for detailed written 
comments, it doefe not prohibit the teacher 
from attaching ^pplemantal information to 
the student's report form 

e. Skill reports^— Like written comments, skill 
reports could be attached to the report form 
as supplemental information about the stu- 
dent's achievement. 

' f. SeH-evaluatlon.— If students were given 
examples or models of A, B, C, D, F work to 
follow in evaluating their own performance, 
self-evaluation could be used as a basis for 
determining student grades. 

g. Contract gvadlng.— Contracts could be 
used to determine student grades provided 
that the grades specified in the contracts 
conform to those specified by school policy. 
The grade for which the student contracted 
would be entered an the report form. 

2. Evaluation of: students' general work habits 
could probably best be done by using written 
evaluations. Written comments would allow 
you totlescribe specifjc student behaviors, and 
to Indicate how students' wa;k habits could be 
Improved 



If general work^fabits were broken down into a 
list of criteria such as promptness, dependabil- 
ity, efficiency, neatness, safety precautions, etc.r 
a.checklistlikethe^oneshowhon p. IScouLd be 
used to rate students* work habits. 

Traditional grades could also be used to evalu- 
ate students' work habits. However, unless spe- 
cific criteria were determined for each level 
(A, B, C, D, F) of performance, it would be very 
difficult to evaluate students' work habits using 
^ traditional letter grades, 

3. A point system is helpful in determining student 
grades because it allows the value of different 

- typesof ratings to be compared. For example, if 
laboratory performance tests are worth 200 , 
points and written exams are worth 100 points, 
laboratory performance tests are more impor- 
tant than written examinations in determining 
student grades. Furthermore, the number of 
points for each type of performance can be 

. compared to the total points. For example, if 
laboratory performance tests comprise 200 
points out of a possible 1000 points, they count 
as 20% of the student's grade in the course. 

4. ft IS crucial that students understand how their 
grades are determined. However, grades are 
important not only to students, but to school 
administrators, other teachers, and employers 
as well. The grades which you give students 
must be consistent both with your own grading 
system and vyith school policy. If sequenced or 
related cour^^ are^ffered cooperatively, then 
your system should be consistent with a com- 
mon, uniform grading system, 

^Employers use grades as a basis for evaluating 
student achievement. You may wish to ask ad- 
visory commtttee members for suggestions and 
recommendations as to what type of grading 
system would provide employers with the type 
of information they need. 

5. A "satisfactory" rating indicates only that a stu- 
dent's performance is at lea^t above a certain 
cutoff point, "Satisfactory" does not distinguish 
a student who is just barely above that cutoff 
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point frcMm one who Js far above it. To convert 
S/U gradee to traditional grades, you should 
first establish the criteria. necessary for a^mini- 
mal'ly acceptable performance and then rank 
students aqcordin^ to how faY above or below 
that cutoff point their performance falls. For 



some types of performance, t^e only level 
which is acceptable-is a superior performance, 
so that an "S" rating would*be equivaleht td an 
"A/* For other types of performance, an "S" may 
be equivalent to a "C" or ''D," whichever i$ the 
minimum*passing grade. 



LEVEL.OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you misted some pciints or have questions about any additional points you 
mkie, review i^e material in the information sheet, Grading Students, pp. 6-18, or check with your 
resource per>^ if necessary. « V 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 
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The^folldwing Case Studies describe how two vocational teachers deter- 
mined studdnt grades in a Vocational course. Both case studies are fol- 
lowed by questions related to the teacher's performance. Read each of the 
case studies, and critique each using the questions as guides. ^ 

g 

CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : ^ 

Since he was r>ew at Blue Valley Technieaffcenter, Jim McFadden wasn't sure what kincLof grading 
system the schodlused. He stopped by to see the Director of instruction, and Mr. Stoll sent him to Mark 
Wright, an instructor in the T & T Department. "You two will want to get together anyway, because you'll 
be team teaching with Mark nextterm," Mr. Stoll said. 

Mark and Jim got together to review the schooPs grading system. "Here's howl do it," Markexplamed as 
he<ookout a box full of index cards with students' names and grades on them. "See, here's a card from 
last term." Mark showed Jim ,the card below 



John Wayner ^ ^ 


Written Exam (40 pts ) 

la 




65% 


Blueprint Quizzes (10 pts. ea.) 




8 6 ' 


Class Participation 






Good 


Drawing As'bignments (5) * 




B A A- B + 


' n 

Project Plan 




5+ 


Project Work ^ 




Contract completed 4/ 6 


Work Habits (iD-item rating) 




'Needs improvement on '3 




Final Grade B+'^ 








"Now here's a student who's not reaUy outstanding— just barely passed the final exam. But he did about 
the best project I've ever seen. ''He'll do fine on the job and that's what counts. When you meet the 
advisory committee you'll find out why I put a lot more emphasis on what students can do — plan a job, 
get it in on time, do it right, ^ings like that — than on what they know on an exam." 

"Exactly how did you decide to give this- a B + ?" Jim askect after Mark put the card aw^y 

"Well, thtf school has its own grading scale A is excellent, B is good, C is average', D is just barely 
passing, and F is failing," Mark explained. "John Wayner is not what f d call an excellent student— but 
he's well above average." ^ 



"Thanks a lot, Mark. You've been a lot of help," Jim said as he went back to his office. 
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Ca8e'4tu(fy2: 

Les Waite was sitting in his office revi^wingins lesson plan when Lisa Todd dropped by to discuss her 
exam grade with him. 

J "Mr. Waite, t got a C- on the last exam, and I was wondering if there's still a chance for me to get a B in 
horticulture/' * 

Les took out his grade book and looked at Lisa's grades. "Looks like, you're having trouble with the 
exams, Lisa/' J 

"Well, Mr Waite, I've been so busy with my )ob at the grfeftnhouse that I haven't studied as much as I 
c.. should. I got a C - on the first exam , and I was hoping to oo^^^tfer on this one, but I got a C— on it, too " 

/ ' / 

Les did some arithrnetic on a.note pad Then he showed Lisa'the grading system below 

</ Weighted 

/> Weight Points 

Exams (3(f/ 100 pts), 300 50 1 50^ 

Lab Assignments (5 Ca 20 pts ) 100 50 _50' 



Total 200 



ERIC 



Grade Scale 

180-200 A 

^6Q-^79 B 

140-159 C 
120-139 D 

. 27- 



"Your exams only count half of your grade. Right now you've jjot a 70 aver&ge on them . But you've gotten 
20's on all 5 lab assionments. Even If you get a C on the last exam, Lisa, you'll still get a B in the course^ 
b^use ypu'll have an A in half of it to bal^ince the C in ther other half." 



•Lisa breathed a sigh of relief. "I wasn't sure just what ^qur grading system was. aT least I'll get a B. It's 

Sally important to me becai^ I'm hoping to work^t Sprout's full-time after I graduate, and Miss Green 
lid she'd like to see my gide report from this cla^." * 

"That won't be a problem, Lisa. Just go down to the school office after the term ends and they'll make you 
a copy of your grade repprt. You might even be lucky and gef an A in the course," Mr. Waite said. 

"Gee, thanks, Mr. Waitfe. Thanks a lot! " 
Mr. Waite went ba^^^^his lesson plans.* - 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with the 
Model Critiques given below. Your responses need ndt exactly duplicate 
the model responses, however, you should have covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1 : 

Mr Wright's grading system Is excellent In several 
jespects. He his Included a wide variety of stu- 
dent performances in determining students' final 
grades, and hd has used a number of grading sys- 
tems (e.g., lettergrades, S/U, skill ratings, and con- 
tracts). He provided students with regular, fre- 
quent appraisals of their work. He considered the 
input of his advisoryfr^ocpAWttee in weighting 
grades, and his systapBconforms to school grad- 
ing policy. In additidfifhis method of recording 
grades is neat and well organized. 

Nevertheless, there are several problems with his 
grading system. The main problem is that although 
he has sampled a vgriety of student performances, 
there is no way of knowing exrf6tly how much 
influence each one has on the student's final 
grade. For example, if John's "class participation" 
had been average or poor, would this have made a 
difference in his q^rade? And just how did Mr 
Wright determine that this participation was 
"good"? 

Mr. Wright says he puts more emphasis on stu- 
dents' ability to apply their knowledge than on 
written exams, but does not specify how much 
weight each type of performance has For ex- 
ample, he has not mdicated a grade for John's 
project. He notes that the contract wa^ completed, 
but have no way of knowing what grade John 
contracted foi^or what weight his project work had 
in determining John's final grade 

Another major problem with the system he uses is 
that there is no table for converting non-letter 
grades into letter grades It ^s difficult to know 



whether the grade he gave John Wayner was fair or 
not. Certainly, it would be difficult for John himself 
to'know why he got a B+ in the coursej^since.the 
drawing assignments were the only ty^e of per- 
formance for which he received letter grades. 

In the wcL it appears that Mr. Wright uses hi^ own 
subjective judgment of a student's performance, 
rather than ^is grading system, as a basis for de- 
termining the student grades. 

Case Study 2: 

Mr. Walte's grading system is shaky at best He has 
not explained to Lisa, or presumably to the restof 
his students, just how their grades are determined. 

reports students' grades to them in letters (Lisa 
got a C- on her exam), yet he uses Qtjnts to de- 
termine therr final grad^. Fiarthermorem^ sample 
of studerU performances is quite limited Lisa has a 
job related to the offering, and evidently t}er em- 
ployer is very satisfied with her on-the-job perfor- 
mance, yet Mr. "Waite has not included oa-the-^b 
experience in ftis grading system. 

Moreover, Mr Waite is confused about his own 
grading system, and has given Lisa falSe informa- 
tion. A weight cf *.50 for exams and lab assign- 
ments doesfiot mean that both contribute' equally, 
to the final grade. This is true because the number 
of points for exams (300) is greater than the' 
number of points for lab assignments (1 00). Rather 
than counting as half, Lisa's isxams count as 75% 
of her grade (15JD points out of a possible ^00) - 
Therefore, if she gets a 70 on the last exam, her 
grade would be figured as follows. 
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, 0 * Weighted f 

. Weight Points 

• , • , Exams (3 @ 70 pts.) . \ 210 .50^ t05 

. ~ " Lab Assignments (5 @ ^0 pts.) ,; 100 .50 ' ^ 

• • ' Totai 155 

, * # ^ 

Using Mr.W^ite's.gracie scale, Lisa would get a C, not a B, In the course. Furthermore; even if she gets 
100 points on the last exam, ft Is Impossible for her to get an A In the course: 

Exams 70,'1 @ 100 pts) 240 .50 120 

, „ Lab Assignments (6 @ 20 pts ) , 100 50 

" "l , Tobi, 1^0 

Jf Lisa does get a B in the course, thete4&^way Ifor Lisa's work to the grade report. A letter grade of B 

her emptoyef to knqw.what a B mqans in terms of will not r^lect the fact that Lisa's lab work is out- 

•Lisa's performance^unfess Mr. Waite attaches writ- standing.^ecause it is an average of all her work, 
ten comments or/a more specific evaluation of 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiques should have covered the same major points as 
tbe model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you* 
ir^ade, review the material in the information sheet. Grading Students, pp ^18, or check with your 
resource person if necessary 



You may- wish to arrange trtrpiigh your resource person to meet wtth a 
vocational teacher m^yourpccapational specialty experienced in determin- 
' ^ ing student grades discuss the^methods he/she usesN 

' \ Sp>ecifically, you could discuss — 

\ • the kinds of evaluation data the teacher useam making decisions 



\ Optional J ^ about grades (e.g., laboratory 3ktJI tests, written reports, examma-. 
Activity tions, service activities, class participation, etc ) 

^^^^ • the kinds of grading systems the teach#r uses 
^^^^ ' - 'the teacher's method of recording and reporting gractes (i^ , the forjns 
used, record-rkeSjDing system, etc.) 

thi type of report forms and gfading system the school requires* 

. / 
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* FINAL EXPERIENCE 



I 




TEACHe|il^^$BFpRMANCE„ASSESSMENT FORM 

Determiwe Stiident Grades (l>5) 



Dir^ctiom; Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishm0nt:by'placing 

anXirtthj^ippropriate box underthe LEVEL OF PERFORMAI^E heading. c>ite 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component wad not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X1n the N/A box.* 



P«SOurC« Ptrson 



XEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



t 

i « 

/ 

The grading system which the teacher developed: 

1. was based, on studer>t performance objectives for the 
coUrse 

'2. sampled student performances from ail areas of the 
course' ... • ... 

3. weighted the relative corrtribution of each type of per- 
formance on the basis of its relatfve importance . 

"^4. provided a consistent method for assigning student 
grades Jo various levels of student perforfViance 

5: conformed to school-wide grading policy 

6. was compatible with the grading system used by other 
vbcational teachers teaching related courses 

7. reflected the suggestions and advice offered by ririembers 
of the advisory committee on behalf of employers 

#8. provided an organized, convenient way of recording 
grades * ' * . 

In determlnlrfg student grades, the teacher: . 

9. informed students of the basis and system for determin- 
ing their grades ..... 

10. maintained accurate and complete records of student 
performar>ce 

11. assigned grades which were consistent with the grading 
system - 

12. provided students with regular appraisals of their 
. achievement ...T 









□ 


□ 


□ □ 1 


□ 


□ 


□ □ ! 


□ 


□ 


CL J- 


□ 
□ 


in 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ i 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 1 



Cf iff 



/ 



□ 


□ 


□ □ ] 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 1 


□ 




□ □ 1 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 



13. provided useful information about students* achieve- 
ment to administrators and other teachers within the 
school 




14 provided meaningful information to employers, parents, 
and others outside the school . . 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receivreBb^ONE, POOR,*or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what actional activities the teacher needs lo complete in order to reach competency ih the weak 
ar^(s) ' ' ' ^ 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
iMOPULES 



Organization 

EaQh modul^is designed to help you gam competency 
In a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a sei^ of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and othersTcom- 
bining these two functions JDompleting these 'experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module alv\/ays requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation v\/hen you are an intern,^ 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are des^gne<j| to alk>v\/ you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
moddles covering skills v\/hich you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a modwie jf you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before .taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read tn^these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of^he follow- 
ing decisions ^ 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
-and should complete the entira-module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 

^ experiencte(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learnin^expenence m 
order to "test out 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, ijnake the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the 1inal experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding th^ final experience 
Any time you do not meet the rninimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities. (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activij^ies suggested by \f)e resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Termlnotogy 

Actual SchooJ Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students in 
a real school. An intem^a student teacher, or 
service teacher would 6e functioning in an actua) sgWot 
Situation If you do not have access to an actual sct^oel 
Situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the-module up to the final learning experience Yf>u 
would then do the final learning experience later, Te 
When you have access to an actual school situation ' 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special (yj;cumstanc6s, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (eg . the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automotiile rtie- 
chanics, weWing, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Fe*edback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and ^Ofich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor.^ 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating /supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who "is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home etonomics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and mdustriatedu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who islak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion v^as not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None . No attempt was made to n>eet the criterion, 
although It was^relevent 

Poor The teacher li unable to pterform this skill or 
has only very llmltecl ability to perform it 
Fair The.teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perfoc^n it . 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skill m a 
very effective manner 



Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based TeacherEdncatlon Modules 



tmw»^ A: rrogrwn MMiInt, Di f lopwut, end Evahiallofi 

A-1 Prsparo tor | Communrty Survey 

A-2 Cofxluct a Cbmmurirty Survey 

Report the ^ndlr^ of a Community Survey 

Organize ar> Occupational Advisory Committee < 

Malfrtain an OccupatioaaJ Advisory Committee 

A-6 Dovetop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct ah Oc(;upational Analysis 

A-8 Devetop a Course of Study 

A~9 Develop Long-*Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vbcal^onal Program 

C«lei|ofy B: Inalnicttonal Ptanning ^ 

Determine Needs and Interests'^f Stadents 
B-2 Develop Stixlent Perfoijmance Obiectives 
B-3 Devalop a Unit of Instruction ^ , ' 

Develop a bissop Ran 

Select Student Instructional Matenals 
B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

C«lagofy C: Inatnictlonal Execution 

"C-1 Dir^ field Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Dlscu88ton8< Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techr\iques 

C-4 Direct Students In tr>structing Other Students 

'C-5* Employ Smiulation Techniques 

C-« Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students In Appiylng Probiem-Solvmg Techniques 

<C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

0-12* Employ Oral QuestJOnlrw Techroque^ 

' C*-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Pnwide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-15 Present an Illustrated Talk * , 

^ C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-17 Demonstrate^ Concept or Pnnciple 

C-16 Indivkjualize Instruction 

0-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-2Q Use Subject Matter Experts to Prasifftt Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulietip Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 ^Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 

r N Boards ' » 

C-23 Present InfomMftlon with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 

C-^ Present Information with FJlmstnps and Slides , 

C-C5 P reee n t infonnation with Films ^ " 

C-2e Preeent Information with Audio Reeofdings \ 

_C-27 Preeefjt Information with Taleviaed and Videotaped Matdriats 

^28 Employ Programmed Instruction* | 

C-29 Present Infonpation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart/ 

Caia^ory D: iMlnjcllonal Evaluation / 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria ^ 

D>2 Aaaass Studer\fiPertormanca Knowledge 

D-<J Aateia Student Performance jAttKwdes ^ 

D-4 AsaeA Student Performance M(itts ' 

D>5 Determine StUdent Grades fit- 

0- 6 Evaluate Y6ur Instructlonal^iEffectiveness 

Catagdry E: litalructtonal Managament 

E-1 Project Ifistructional Resource Needs % 
^-2 Manage Yovir Budgeting and Reporting Reaponslbitities 

1- J Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 ' Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Studeht Safety 

E-8 Provide for the First Aid ^4eeds of Students 

Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 
E-6 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 
E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category P: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using For^nal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-^ Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conference^ to Help Meet Student Needs ■ ' 

F_4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education ' 

Ca{la907 OrSchoo^mmunttf Reiatlona \ 

qJi Develop a School-Community Relations Ran forVpur Vo^tional 
Program^ 

GIVa Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Develop Brochures to Promote Vour Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program * 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
-Program 

Arrange far Television and Radio Presentations Concern1||^our 

Vocational Program W 
Conduct-an-Open House * 
Work -with Members of the Community 
WorK«ith State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback i^ut.Youf vocational Program ~ 

Catagoiy W. StudaM Vocational Organlzfti^n 

H-1 . Develop Personal Philosophy Concern ihg^udent Vocational 
Organitations ' ' * 

Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for^, 

LaadarslmRoles 
AssistT?ti>dent Vocational Organisation Members m Developing 

and Financing' a Yearly^ Program of Activities 
Supen^ise ActJvities of the Studefit Vocational Organization 
Guhie Parttelpatk)n m Stud^ Voeatkmal Organization Contests 
Category I: Profaaaional Role and- Devalopmant^^ 

1-1 
1-2 
l>3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 



G-^ 
G-3 
XHl 

G-JB- 

G-6 

G-7., 
G-8* 
G-9^ 
G-10 



H-2 
H-3 



H-4 



H-5 
H-6 



Keep Up-to-Date Professionally ^ 
Serve YourAaching ♦rpfession " 
Develop aflfctive (ierwnal Philosophy of Education 
Sen/e tHe School and Commuriity 
Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position ^ 
ProvkJe Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
.Plan the Student Teaching experience ^ ^ 

Supen/ise Student Taachcirs r 



Catagory J: Coordtnadon of CooMratlve EduciUon 

• Establish GutdalloM tor nP CoopeMtive Voc 
J'^Z Manage the Attendance. TFansfM,#Kl Tarmir 



Vocational Program 
Manage the Attancr^ince.^nste»».«rw TarmHiations of Co-Op^ ; 

Students ' ^ . s * 

Enroll Students in Your Co^p Program 
J-4 Secure Training SUtions tor Ybur Co-Op Prograrn^ 
J-5 Place CO-Op Students on Job 
J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
J-7 . Coordinate On-the-job InstnjctlOrt ^ <^ ' 
J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students* On-thenk>b Performance 
* Prepare tor Students' Related Instruction 

J-10 Supen^lse an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

REUTED l>^|[pCATION8 

Student Guid^o Using P^rformancd^Baaed Teacher .Ed ideation 

Materials ♦ 
Resource Parson Guide to Using Performance^Based Teacher 

Eduoi^n Materials 
Gukle t^he Implementation of Pertormance-Basad Teacher education 



For information regarding ayaUabHtty and prlc«ft of th«sa matartala cotAmd- 

AAVIM 

An)#rlcan Attoclatlon for Vbcatlonal inttructlonat Materials 

120 Engioeerlng ^eWr e Ather«, Georgia 80602 • (404)^2-2586 



